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ASMPC parking may be revised 


By Lisa Setzer 


The Justice Department, peti- 
tioned by student Ron Eastwood, 
ruled the eight ASMPC parking 
spots unconstitutional, in a recent 
hearing. 

According to Chief Justice 
Frank Mancillas, previous Justice 
Departments declared the spaces 
unconstitutional but he would like 
to see them removed. However 
many do not share his senti- 
ments. 

“It is not undemocratic for an 
ASMPC officer to have his own 
parking spot,’’ said President 
Faul. ‘‘Those who serve the 
students put in a considerable 
amount of time. They put in too 
much time and their studies 
suffer. I think they deserve at 


least a parking spot,’’ he added. 

Faul explained the decision to 
allot parking spaces was made by 
the administration several years 
ago and a_ previous council had, 
without proper authority, written 
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but they cannot abolish them 


in an ordinance stating, ‘“ASMPC 
Reserved Parking Spaces are a 
privilege granted to student gov- 
ernment by the Administrative 
Cabinet of MPC.’’ 

‘In retrospect we should have 
struck the ordinance down at the 
time,’’ Faul said. ‘But since the 
ordinance is now part of the 
constitution and the administra- 
tion did grant the spaces to 
student government the constitu- 
tion should be followed,’’ com- 
mented Faul. ; 

Another opinion came from 
President Joseph Donahue who 
believes the parking spaces were 
a “‘token gesture’’ on the part of 
the administration. Although he 
agrees with Faul that the spaces 
are an added attraction to his job 
saying, ‘‘It’s nice to have a 
parking spot in return for all the 
work we do,”’ 

Referring to the recent Justice 


Department ruling, Donahue ex- 


pressed exasperation and said, 
“‘The Justice Department can 
rule the spaces unconstitutional 
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because the administration 
granted the spaces to the govern- 
ment in the first place.’’ 

In other words it would be up to 
the administration to remove the 
spots. The administration can 
only act if they receive a written 
recommendation from either the 
Justice Department or the Coun- 
cil and according to Faul neither 
branch has done so. Faul did say 
Mancillas and he had ‘‘explored 
the parking issue.’’ 

Contrasting Donahue is Man- 
cillas who says, ‘‘I want to force 
the issue on the council agenda. 
If the council votes to keep the 
spaces or abstains I will have no 
alternative but to go to the 
students.”’ 

Mancillas explained the Justice 
Department had planned to act on 
the parking issue but had to be 
petitioned by a student and Ron 
Eastwood acted as the catalyst 
that started the action roughly a 
month ago. 

Council member Sharon Don- 
ahue feels that she deserves a 
parking spot because, ‘‘I put in a 
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MPCTA bargaining demand 
still is unsettled, says Bessire 


By Mike Kemelek 


The request for recognition by 
the MPC Teacher’s Association 
(MPCTA) as sole bargaining a- 
gent for most faculty of this 
school is still unresolved, accord- 
ing to Jack Bessire, dean of 
student personnel. 

The decision whether MPCTA 
has. achieved majority support 
of the employees in order to 
represent them in collective ba- 
gaining will be made by the 
Regional Office of the Education- 


al Employment Relation’s Board 
(EERB) in San Francisco when 
the case arises on its docket. 

Also at issue is the ‘‘appropri- 
ateness of the bargaining unit,”’ 
said Bessire in a recent letter to 
Richard Janick, President of the 
Faculty Association of MPC (FA- 
MPC) cencerning the status of the 
MPCTA request. 

A bargaining unit acceptable to 
the Administration, Bessire in- 
dicated, should include counsel- 
ors and librarians. He adds that 
the employee’s credential status 
and his present length of employ- 


Tenure considered 
for part-time faculty 


Toward the end of February, 
the Board of Governors of the 
California Community Colleges 
asked its staff to consider legisla- 
tion that would give tenure to 
some part-time instructors and to 
limit the number of part-time 
faculty members a Community 
College could employ. a 

Besides discussing possible 
tenure for part-time employees, 
the Board also proposed written 
agreements for every - part-time 
teacher specifying terms and 
conditions of employment, same 
employment conditions for part- 
time teachers employed 41 per- 
cent of the teaching load enjoyed 
by full-time teachers and a limit- 
ation in the percentage of limited 
service employees that a college 
can employ. ; 

Other proposals were equal pay 


for equal work, and limitations on 
the number of extra classes a 
full-time teacher could instruct. 

he Board also adpote regul- 
ations supporting services for 
handicapped students. These 
regulations will provide for spec- 
ial equipment, trasportation and 
tutoring. 

Other matters the Board con- 
templated were to resolve Com- 
munity College finance problems 
brought about by the negative 
side affects of a compromise 
finance bill that was passed a year 
ago, provide an increased amount: 
of state building funds for new 
colleges during the first five years 
of their tuilding programs and 
permit contracts for educational 
services with public and private 
portsecondary institutions in 
neighboring states. 


ment should be factors in repre- 
sentation, he also believes that 
both regular contract (full-time) 
personnel and temporary (part- 
time) personnel cannot be fairly 
represented by a single unit. 
MPCTA’s Petition 

At issue is a formal request to 
the school administration made 
by. MPCTA in May, 1976, to be 
the exclusive representative in. 
labor negotiations for “‘all certif- 
icated employees excluding man- 
agement and supervisory staff, 
counselors, and librarians, a unit 
comprising approximately 404 
employees.’’ Attached was a list 


_ of the names of 222 college 


employees supporting the pos- 
ition of MPCTA. 

By June 17 the Administration 
had decided to reject MPCTA’s 
request because, according to 
Bessire, ‘“We have compared the 
222 names with payroll lists for 
the 1976 Spring semester, for the 
1976-77 academic year, for May 


1976, and for the date of the © 


petition. In no instance do we 
find that Sl percent of the 
employees in the unit defined by 
MPCTA are represented by the 
MPCTA list.’’ _More than half of 
the employees in question must 
approve such a request. 

Bessire then listed the addi- 
tional objections which the Ad- 
ministration had to the request, 
regarding the makeup of the 
bargaining unit. 

On August 25, 1976, the Ad- 
ministration’s decision to reject 
MPCTA’s request was submitted 
to the EERB, including the rea- 
sons given plus the further ob- 
servation that ‘‘less than 20 


lot of time and the constitution 
states that all ASMPC officers can 
use the spaces so I’m _ only 
following the constitution.”’ 
Countering this remark is the 
Commissioner of Activities, Con- 
nie Kane, who says, ‘‘Those who 
are just dead weight on the 
council don’t deserve a.space and 
should be taken off the council. I 
don’t get a spot, none of the 


commissioners do, and I think it’s. 


unfair because I truly try to work 
and I don’t even get paid. I’m 
very serious about my job and I 
get absolutely no compensa- 
tions.’’ 

However the Justice Depart- 
ment seems determined to press 
the issue but Donahue feels the 
matter doesn’t deserve the a- 
mount of attention and effort it 
has been receiving. 

Faul agrees and says, “‘With all 


the heavy and important matters 


affecting the students why are thy 
concerned with the parking is- 
sue?’’ He did add, ‘‘The matter 
will come before the administra- 
tion because ultimately it will be a 


test of whether the judicial branch 
is a judicial branch.”’ 

Eastwood said recently he is 
sorry he brought the matter up in 
the first place. But apparently 
there will be a show down 
between the Justice Department 
and the Council and as Faul 
forsees the issue will come before 
the administration for a decision. 

But what do the students and 
faculty think about the issue? Vel 
Savage says, “If the parking 
spots were moved to another 


‘location it would be all. right to 


have them but because they are 
so close to the Union I think they 
are unfair.’’ 

Associate Dean of Student Per- 
sonnel, Robert Griffin feels that 
those on the council put in an 
excessive amount of time and 


-even jeopardize their classes. ‘I 


see nothing wrong for a council 
member to have a parking spot,”’ 
he said. 

So it remains to be seen what 
will come of the issue and if it will 
actually go to the Adiministrative 
Cabinet for a decision. 


Bruce Jenner, the Olympic decathlon champion. recently 
visited Monterey and gave an exclusive interview to an El 


Yanqui reporter. Turn to page 8 for the story. 


percent of full-time instructors at 


MPC had signed the petition,’’ 


said Bessire. 

To date, the matter remains in 
the hands of the EERB, pending 
hearing behind a large backlog of 


cases. A shortcut may be had if a ° 


precedent is set in an imminent 
case, allowing the MPC matter to 
be settled locally according to the 
guidelines established. 

Clemens and Johnsen 

Dave Clemens, former Presi- 
dent of the MPCTA, responded to 
the Governing Board’s denial of 
his organization’s request by 
urging informal negotiations be- 
tween the Board and the MPCTA 
‘for often and as long as neces- 
sary to work out our differences in 
order to hold a consent election,”’ 
he said. 

Bessire, in a subsequent me- 
mo, maintained that MPCTA’s 
lack of majority support was the 
key issue, and that a consent 
election is dubious until it. is 


Photo by Kim Bui 


determined that a majority of 
teachers want representation. 

The implication was that a 
consent election could only ben- 
efit MPCTA at this time, since the 
Faculty Association--in its newly 
separate status from the Aca-— 
demic Senate--opposes collective 
bargaining. 

In a related matter, the MPC- 
TA has filed a charge of unfair 
labor practice against the Admin- 
istration on February 10, 1977. 
According to Edith Johnsen, cur- 
rent MPCTA President, among 
the ten allegations listed is that of 
‘‘perferential treatment of an 
employee organization,’’ referr- 
ing to the Faculty Association © 
(FAMPC). | 

Some long-standing points of 
contention are that the Faculty 
Association, which is composed 
mostly of full-time teachers, ob- 
tains most positions on campus 
committees and inadequately re- 
presents part-time teachers. 
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Veterans on welfare 


By Mike Kemelek 


It’s often hard to know what the Veteran’s Club and some of the 
more outspoken veterans on campus really want. The ‘dumb little 
blue paper’’ affair is the latest cry of wolf by MPC veterans against 
their imaginary opponents. 

The blue paper is a document on which GI Bill students collect the 
signatures of their instructors over the first two weeks of a new 
semester. It then has another two weeks to find its way to the 
Veteran’s Administration to prove that each vet is still enrolled and 
is actually taking as many units as he said he was. 

The generous VA benefits are paid on a scale according to the 
number of units carried, and with the qualification that the veteran 
pass his courses. Should he drop or fail enough courses to violate 
the agreement, the veteran is supposed to repay the balance that he 
had already---and therefore fraudulently---received. 

Here’s where the blue paper fits in. It’s a means of getting 
information, on written record, from one bureaucracy--the school 
administration--to another--the Veteran’s Affairs Office. Anyone 
who’s been in the military, as I was for three years, knows about 
bureaucracy: the slow, strange movement of ‘‘dumb little papers”’ 
from one OUT box to another IN box, often in the same office, but 
both still somebody’s responsibility. 

With the VA’s regional office in San Francisco, its headquarters 
in Washington, D.C., disbursing (where the checks come from) in 
Kansas City, and a Veteran’s Affair’s Office separate from the 
Adiministration on campus-- you begin to get the picture. Scraps of 
paper help to keep track of things. 

At stake, this year, is 17 billion of the taxpayer’s money, the total 
budget of the Veteran’s Aministration for 1977. I mentioned an 
‘‘agreement”’ earlier between the veterans and the government, 
which is in charge of passing out the taxpayer’s money. You might 
be surprised to learn how well some veterans have kept their part of 

that agreement. 

Recently the Government Accounting Ofice (GAO) made a study 
of the Veteran’s Administration, and learned that veterans have 
received overpayments of nine-and-a-half billion dollars since 1967, 
of which 298.2 million had not been retrieved by the end of 1975. 
You might take another look at those two figures: you read them 
right. 

Why? Three reasons, according to the study (The emphasis is 
mine): 

--NONREPORTING BY A RECIPIENT of a change in status, such 
as dropping out of school, accounted for 41. percent of 
overpayments. 

--INADEQUATE PROCESSING PRACTICES and special pay- 
ments accounted for 22 per cent. 

--A program involving prepayments at the start of school terms, 
21 percent. 

The fat front-page headline of the last E] Yanqui asked whether 
veterans are being shafted by registration. It would be far more 
correct to ask how school-going vets have conspired with their Santa 
Claus in The Capitol, the Veterans Administration, to pick the 
public’s pocket. 

Here on campus, the ‘‘blue paper’’ met with howls of protest, 
even though it took some responsibility for reporting each class’s 
veteran enrollment off the teacher, and put it on the Veteran’s 
Affair’s Office, where it belongs. 

Earlier, an asterisk on the teacher’s roll sheet was introduced 
before each veteran’s name. With that system, it was up to the 
teacher to report on the attendance of each vet in the class. One 
teacher I had would joke, ‘‘Orders from the Commander,’’ when 
asked why the occasional special survey of us vets.Still, inefficient 
as that method was, and as burdensome on the instructor, the 
campus Veteran’s Club cried loudly about the ‘*discrimination’’ it 
meant against them. 


The Veteran’s Club never talks on about that nearly $300 | 


million in overpayments many vets have gotten away with, though, 
due to the lack of such paperwork attempts to make them 
accountable. 

Abuses exist even in G.I. Bill money that’s legally obtained. Why 
should a retired military man he subsidized to go to school, for 
example? He’s already drawing retirement pay, he possibly has a 
job on the side, and if he’s an officer, he probably has a degree! 

I don’t mean to suggest that most, or even many, veterans have 
ever committed fraud. It’s rather that the GI Bill is no longer the 
fine social institution it was in 1946. Then, the ex-serviceman could 
go to college (even Harvard was attainable on GI Bill money after 
World War II), and be quickly snapped up by a well-paying 
company, which sought men with degrees. Today, even a PhD 
doesn’t have that powerful magic in the market-place. In reality, 
too many of us, the children of those World War II veterans, have 
gone to college.’ We’re ready for white-collar jobs that don’t exist; 
an over-educated and over-qualified generation. 

Yet the government continues to pay millions of men and women 
to go to college. And when the government pays, that means you 

ay. 
: Just who is getting ‘‘shafted’’? Not the veteran collecting a few 
hundred a month to do a very minimal amount of schoolwork---and 
many have been paid for doing nothing. 


By Ron Eastwood 


Last issue, El Yanqui presented — 


a column opposing the Bakke 
decision. Following is a view in 
support of that State Supreme 
Court decision. 


Allan Bakke, a white, was twice 
denied admission to the medical 
school of UC-Davis, which re- 
served 16 student spaces solely 
for certain approved minorities. 
Bakke contends that he was the 
victim of ‘“‘reverse discrimina- 
tion.”’ | 

The university argues that 
minority applicants of a lower 
rating than Bakke were admitted 
because the university was trying 
to promote diversity in the stu- 
dent body and in the medical 
profession. 

The California Supreme Court 
ruled 6-1 that Allan Bakke was 
discriminated against because of 
his race: Allan Bakke was 
deprived of educational benefits 


‘because he is white. It is the case 


of a law that was _ benignly 
intended, but not benign in 
practice. 

The California court noted that 
when access to a privilege is 


Serendipity’ - 


given on the basis of membership 
to a select group, then society has 
shifted the emphasis from the 
individual to the group. And that 
‘“‘the extension of a right or a 
benefit to a minority have the 
effect of depriving persons who 
are not members of a minority 
group of the benefits they ue! 
otherwise enjoy.’ 

On the surface, the California 
court’s ruling appears to be an 
anti-minority statement. In truth 
it is a victory for the rights of an 
individual over the discrimination 
of a group. 

The Supreme Court will soon 
face a delicate problem, particu- 
larly delicate because the issue 


involved is now judged by the 


people on a basis more emotional 
than legal. The Supreme Court 
will decide whether universities 
must admit applicants on the 
basis of merit, or whether they 
can judge applicants from certain 
minorities on a different standard 
than other applicants. 

The only Constitutional issue 
the court will face is whether the 
14th Amendment guarantee of 
equal-protection under the law 
protects all individuals of all races 


Why the state court did right 


equally. 
Lily White 
Opponents of the Bakke deci- 
sion argue that without university 
racial quotas for admissions, pro-., 
fessional schools will become 
virtually lily-white: racial class- 
ifying of applicants, the univer- 
sity argues, will promote desir- 
able social outcomes. 


One Precedent 


When opponents of the Calif- 
ornia court’s decision face the 
judges on the U. S. Supreme 
Court, they will have only one 
precedent of legal classification of 
individuals by race for the pur- 
pose of using that classification as 
a detriment. 

As the California court noted, 
“It has been more than three 
decades since any decision of the 
United States Supreme Gourt 
upheld a classification which re- 
sulted in detriment solely on the 
basis of race.”’ 


‘The only precedent Bakke dec- 
ision opponents cite was a deci- 
sion over 30 years ago that sent 
Japanese-American citizens to 


concentration camps. 


A woman looks at the water crisis 


By Anne Woolworth 


It takes a woman -- or didn’t 
people already know? -- to beat 
the scary water shortfall. 

First: Tell all tourists, visitors, 
to us, who come to the Peninsula 
expecting a Roman orgy, bath- 
wise, to kindly go to - Tassajara 

Hot Springs, Slade’s, or Calistoga 
if they want to spend their 
vacations soaking their heads. 
They ought to get the message. 

‘Secondly: Expand the scope of 
‘Suicide Prevention’’ locally to 
cover a little extra counseling, 
namely, if all intervention fails, 
and their client is bent on doing 
himself in, strongly urge him 
please at peril of polluting them 
not to jump into any of our fresh 
water sources like the Carmel 
River, or dam, Little Sur River, 
etc. A short, scenic trip to (and 
from) the Golden Gate Bridge, for 
instance, and into the salty 


‘“drink’’ will be a last act of 
consideration toward those he 
leaves behind. 

_ Then, there are lots of little 
things, which taken altogether, 
will add up to gallons and gallons 
saved. We women don’t pretend 
to be statisticians; someone else 
can do the adding. Forbid: 
Barmen to water the drinks. This 
would be greatly appreciated by 
all serious boozers. Likewise 
forbid watering the soup in homes 
or restaurants, sternly. 

This concerns many MPC-ers. 
Control undue sweating at team 
practice sessions, with rest per- 
iods, every 20 minutes. The loss 


-by dehydration has to be made up 


by drinking excessive quantities 

of, don’t say it, water. Gasp, 

gasp - - 

Orange juice may be out for the 

duration of the shortage, because 

of the needed irrigation. 
‘Churches that. use 


va 


7 “holy 


water’’ should be persuaded to do 
so on the basis of one drop to a 
narishioner. 

A last suggestion that will 

cause the most moaning from 
certain quarters, like the so-called 
hospitality industry: drain all golf 
course, water hazards. If golfers 
must pretend, get mirages from 
Palm Springs. And think of the 
savings in two-dollar golf balls. 
- All this is only a jumping-off 
point and not into the precious 
liquid. Obviously, El Yanqui 
needs the co-operation and best 
ideas of everyone on campus. We 
are considering a prize of two free 
swallows from the drinking foun- 
tain in the Humanities Depart- 
ment for the best one. 

We are dealing with a somber 
subject, undoubtedly. But no less 


than epigram-maker Oscar Wilde | 


advocated taking frivolous things 


- seriously, and serious ones, friv- 


olously. 


dy 
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Jim Hinton talks about Center 


By Chris Weber 


The Learning Center is now in 
its third year, according to Jim 
Hinton, English department in- 
structor who spends part of his 
time teaching in the Center. 

_ The Center was suggested in 
1972, he said, in response to 
repeated complaints by teachers 
who said many of their students 
couldn’t. read or write at the 
college level. 

Preparing for the opening of 
the Center, Hinton and several 
other instructors went from col- 
lege to college to see other 
Learning Centers. 

Some of these were huge 
computer complexes, with indi- 
vidual booths for each student. 
But even though these machines 
were advanced and could visually 
print out all the information a 
student needed, they weren’t 
very personal. 

At the other extreme were the 


learning centers composed of one > 


part time teacher, one small back 


STUDENTS HELPING STUDENTS 


room and learning materials that 
didn’t satisfy a basic English 
course. 

Early in 1974, plans were laid 
out for MPC’s Learning Center. 
The “‘Mastery’’ system of learn- 
ing was the skeleton of this plan. 
This system operates so that the 
student demonstrates his capa- 
bility of handling certain levels of 
work and then he moves up to the 
next level. 

The student works until he 
demonstrates that he can handle 
a certain level of work and keeps 
on going until he reaches his goal. 

According to Hinton, ‘‘The 
reason for this type of system is 
that a student who moves up too 
fast and can’t really handle his 
work, may become discouraged 
and won’t learn as much, fall 
behind and get.little out of what 
they’re trying to do.’’ 

The ‘‘Mastery’’ system is the 
skeleton of the Leaning Center, 


-and there are many more import- 


ant sections. © 


| Juanita Jordan and Joan Compton aid students behind the 


counter. 


ATTENTIVE LISTENER 
Scot‘ Cunningham listens to an English lesson. 


— 


JIMH 


INTON 
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Hinton renders his services in the Learning Center. 


Hinton says the ‘‘open enroll- 
ment’’ system is one reason for 
the Learning Center’s success. 

Under this present system, a 
student can add or drop courses 
any time during the semester. 
The Learning Center doesn’t 
encourage -adding or dropping 
courses. Instead this feature is 
for the student that finds he 
needs help with his regular 
classes a third of the way into the 
semester, or for the student that 
has spent two thirds of a semester 
in the Learning Center and has 
reached his goal. 

Besides ‘‘open enrollment,”’ 
there have been requests from 
teachers to students, asking them 
what they want to learn. One 
request came from students hav- 
ing trouble learning in a class- 
room situation. : 

Hinton said this was a problem 


that many students had encount- 

ered arid since they were sup- 

posed to learn in this ‘‘traditional | 
classroom situation,’’ it’s clear 

why they hadn’t been learning at 

their full potential. 

Another very common request 
is for a basic reading and writing 
skills program. These programs 
consist of information that is 
reviewed from third to seventh 
grade material and is used by 
people at the fifth grade level for 
fundamental learning, or by peo- 


ple that may be at the college 
level, but need to review. 

Basic reading. and skill pro- 
grams take an average of one to 
three semesters to complete. 

There are many ways that a 
student can work in the Learning. 
Center. Hinton said through 
teacher research and _ student 
suggestions there are four basic 
methods of working with Learn- 
ing Center material. 

The first is with student tutors. 
help is strictly verbal, or suggest- 
ive with workbooks or tapes. The 
second way is with a tape/work- 
book combination; most of the 
time a student is on his own; but a 
weekly meeting with an instructor 
is required. The third method, 
which is a variation of the second, 
is to study in a workbook without 
a tape. The fourth variation is to 
work with the teacher. 

Under this system, the student 
does regular reading, writing and 
listening, but spends much more 


' time going over the material with 


the teacher than other students. 

Anyone can enroll in a number 
of sections in constant session 
while the Center is open. The 
Learning Center specializes in. 
English, but has other fields as 
well, including psychology. | 

Almost anyone can use the 
Learning Center. University 
bound students, vocationally ori- 
ented people and non-English 
speaking people all come and use 
‘the Learning Center. 


ENGLISH LAB . 


Students hear taped lessons. 


Photos by Patti Armstrong 
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WHAT DO WE DO FIRST? 


Instructor Norman Gibbs and student Tony Cabanilla survey 


the job 


Photos by Patti Armstrong and Debra Curry 


“hte Uy 


Leo Clarke, at left, and Roy Anderson are unraveling the 
puzzle of.an electrical problem. : 


ELECTRICAL TESTING PROBLEMS 
The problems of electronics are explained to Jim Murray and 
James Fernandez by instructor Gibbs. 


CHECKS BRAKING SYSTEM 
Student Don Lassiter prepares to check a braking system. 
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--= “The sound of revving engines 


rends the air, intent faces and 
jhands study the machines, work- 
ing on the secret of smooth, 
‘maximum performance. No, it’s 
not the pits at Laguna Seca, but 
“fie automotive tune-up class 


* «4, taught by Norm Gibbs at the Auto 


a 


Al 2 


Tech Department. 

The place to go is the large, 
factory-like building between 
fishnet Road and the campus 
National Guard facility. © The 
fSnced-in parking lot to the rear 
resembles an auto graveyard, 


“with racks of balding tires and 


assorted chassis in various states 
f repair. 

» »Inside, it’s all business: rows 
of engine blocks and electronic 
éasting equipment, clusters of 
students busy soldering, wiring 


<8 dashboards and tinkering with 


a 


“sy»vOcational credential strictly for — 


a, 


-y “‘The whole 


evident concentration. 

program here 
started three years ago,’’ said 
Gibbs, one of the most highly 
qualified of the Auto Tech faculty, 
with a BA in Industrial Arts, a 


teaching Auto, and over 20 years 
experience as a mechanic and 
teacher. ‘‘So far we’ve only 
graduated three students with AS 
dgsrees in Automotive techno- 
logy, but few students take our 


» 4.2entire program without a break,”’ 


Ox 


4 ‘ 
. 


he said. 

. The curriculum includes Gen- 
eral Auto Mechanics, Introduc- 
fi6n to Engines, and specialized 
courses covering areas such as 
fuel induction, automotive elec- 


,trics, and even one afternoon 


each week for auto air condition- 
ing. Gibbs also described a 
course that trains in the tricky art 
of automatic transmissions over a 


The busy 


Auto - Tech 


NITION IS COMPLICATED 


Members of the auto electronics class James Murray and Bill 


Covington rewire an ignition system while John Ivery looks 


; 2°) shop 


By Mike Kemelek 


semester. 

Most students, he said, take a 
few courses to gain a working 
knowledge of auto mechanics, 


then leave to work at a garage. 


‘“We teach. practical skills, and 
students can put them to use right 
away,’ explaining why so few 
persisted for degrees. ‘‘Then 
they’ll come back to school at 
night,’’ he continued, “‘gradually 
picking up more credits in Auto 
Tech. Over a period of five or six 
years they get that AS or BS.”’ 

The student who is not looking 
to gain the expertise of a full- 
fledged mechanic can still take 
Basic Car Care, a popular course 
for anyone interested in getting 
the most, at the least expense in 
neglected maintenance, from his 
car. Gibbs indicated that most of 
the women enrolled in Automo- 
tive Technology are concentrated 
in this course. | 

*““We had a few women last 
semester who were enrolled in 
advanced courses, but I think 
they all dropped out. They found 
out it was hard work,”’ he_ said 
candidly. 

Those students intent on se- 
curing academic credentials as 
Automotive Engineers can-trans- 
fer to Cal Poly at San Luis Obispo 
after obtaining an associate de- 
gree from here, advised Gibbs. 

The Auto Tech department also 
assists the would-be mechanic 
with a short preparation course 
for the certification test, which 
establishes the student as a 


qualified auto mechanic enabling 


him to get work right away. 
Students can také this exam after 
two years of Auto Tech majoy 
here, and work-experience credit 
is also available. 


on. 


INSPECT TRANSMISSION 
Tony Bishop [left] and Tony Cabanilla inspect a transmission 
before assembly. 


1 


STUDYING THE DASH 
Gibbs and Murray monitor the dashboard gauges. while 
James Fernandez regulates the current. 
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MPC RESERVOIR 
The -MPC dam collects run-off water for watering campus 
plants. Photo by Debra Curry 


Drought prompts 
building ofMPC dam 


By Lisa Setzer | 
Due to the severe drought that 
has hit California, water rationing 
is mandatory and no outside 
watering is’ permitted. The 
college has helped combat this 
problem, building a dam that 
holds*1,000 gallons of run-off 
water. 
Head gardener, Robert Rubio, 
and his six man crew built the 
large five foot high earth dam 
situated in the amphitheatre. The 
dam utilizes swimming pool run- 
off water. Approximately 600 
gallons of this run-off water were 
being lost before it was divertec. 
into the dam. Rubio and his men 
took three days to construct the 
dam that is packed with sand- 
bags. 
~The City of Monterey donated 
the sand and Fort. Ord gave the 
sandbags. The only material that 
had to be purchased was a 
plastic-like material that cost $75. 


ON YOUR 
FUTURE 


You can brighten your 
prospects for future 
employment by'aquiring 
valuable skills and experience 


= YW) yuan 
early in life with Air Force sing a ll 
Me fh 


Q Top training, pay, VA benefits , 
Q Reusable skills, experience = 
Q College transcript credit 


A pump transports the run-off 
water to where it is needed most 
on campus. It can pump 200 
gallons a minute and the water is 
stored in a tank for future use. 

‘‘We have been very fortunate 
because we had some-light pre- 
cipitation recently. But if the 
drought continues into the sum- 
mer months the pool might have 
to be drained and that would cut 
off the run-off water,’’ said 
Rubio. 

There is some chlorine residue 
in the water but it quickly 
evaporates and does not damage 
most of the plants and shrubs. 
Native plants are affected but the 
water can not be used on speci- 
man plants. . 

Besides building the dam the 
maintenance crew has -mulched 
all the shrubs and trees to retain 
moisture. 
dam will hold 2200 gallons of 
water. 


rs 
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For complete details on reserving an Air Force job, and have it waiting 


=) —_— 
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Frederick Dudley 
550 B Hartnell St. 
; 375-4004 


SURAMLLey A GREAT WAY OF LIFE 


for you when you're ready, call or visit 


Monterey 


In the near future the , 


Vitamins and vegtables | 


Trend to health 


By Margaret Armstrong 

‘There is a trend of public 
awareness toward eating healtn- 
ier foods,’’ Arthur McMillan be- 
lieves. ‘‘People are buying 
alternatives to white sugar prod- 
ucts, white flour products and 
chocolate.’’ 

McMillan has been the owner 
of Healthway House, Inc. in 
downtown Monterey for the past 
12 years. 

Carob tastes like chocolate but 
has less fat, is non-allergenic and 
free of stimulants. Honey or 
other sugars are often preferred 
as a sweetener to non-nutritive 


white sugar, and whole grain 


products are healthier than white 
flour products. 

But people are not concerned 
about chemical additives in their 
foods. McMillan says: ‘‘If they 
were, there would be a line to 
my door,’” said McMillan, ‘‘It’s 
very hard to get away from them; 
they are in almost everything.”’ 

McMillan tries to avoid prod- 
ucts with preservatives and food 
colorings added, and has potato 
chips, peanut butter and cooking 
oil without additives. 

He has also noticed that his 


customers have changed in the 


last few years. 

‘‘Now they are more educated 
and younger,’’ he said. ‘“‘They 
have learned everything but how 
to take care of this magnificent 
thing, the body. They are hungry 
to learn more.”’ 

To help his customers learn, 
McMillan has books and inform- 
ative literature at his store. 
Topics range from specialty cook- 
books for arthritics or allergy- 
sufferers to general information 
on vegetables, vitamins, meat 
and organic gardening. 

Although many of his custom- 
ers are healthy and trying to stay 
that way, Arthur also has prod- 


ucts for diabetics, hypoglycemics 


Sophomores, _ 
Its still not too late 


and persons trying to control or 
change their weight. Vegetar- 
ians, including Hindus and Sev- 
enth Day Adventists can find 
products that cater to their diet. 

‘“My store is a sort of wedge 


between the supermarket and the. 


pharmacy that many people use 
to fulfill their family’s health 
needs,’’ McMillan said. 

He carries many vitamin and 
mineral pills and natural skin and 


hair care products. 


Among items that are selling 


more since many people have 
“‘discovered’’ health food stores 
are dried fruit, nuts, herb teas, 
honey-sweetened ice cream, seed 
sprouts and grain products such 
as soy flakes, wheat germ, brown 
rice and wheat berries. 
McMillan carries raw milk and 
cultured milk products--kefir and 


yogurt--as well as fertilized eggs. 
When asked what nutritive value 


the egg white has. he said: ‘‘We . 
don’t need that--that’s 
makes the feathers.’’ 


what 


Biology no longer 


popular field 


By Dan Honda 

There was a time when Bio- 
logical Sciences were the most 
popular fields at MPC, but. today 
it’s the Paramedical fields that 
are filling up first, according to 
Dr. Winona Trason, chairperson 
of the Life Sciences Division. 

Enrollment in the Biological 


Sciences is declining but about: 


three or four years ago there was 
a big ecology movement. It was 
during this time that ‘‘everybody 
was going to be an Ecologist.’’ 
Today the interest has dropped 
off because, as Dr. Trason put it, 
‘ecology lost some of it’s glam- 
our.’’ 

Jobs for Biologists are few and 
far between, usually with long 
waiting lists. | Besides those 
die-hard Biology majors, the Bio- 
logy classes are full of students 
attempting to fulfill their General 
Educational Requirements. Not 
much can be done about classes 
offered to Biology majors be- 
cause, as Dr. Trason points out, 
the classes for majors in Biology 
are set by the major colleges and 


all the Biology programs are on 


SHED SOME LIGHT} totake 


Army ROTC 


Ms. 
Mr. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Address 
|. City. 

| State 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Graduation Date 


College Attending 


County 
Zip __ Phone 


The Army ROTC Two-Year Program 


Army ROTC. 


Because there’s a two-year Army ROTC program, in case 
~ you missed taking ROTC in your first two years of college. — 

__ You'll have to work to catch up, during the summer before 
your junior year. But in two years you'll earn about $2,900, more 
than half of which is tax free. Then you'll earn an officer’s 
commission at the same time you earn a college degree. But mail 


the coupon now. Because by the time you're a junior, it'll be too late. - 
SE A ig a AM Le AS le 

Cal Poly State University eT 

San Luis Obispo, CA 93407 


Please send me more information about the Army ROTC 
Two-Year Program. 


at MPC 


the transfer basis. | 

Also declining are the number 
of Pre-Medical, Pre-Dental and 
Pre-Veterinary majors. This de- 
cline is not limited to MPC 
however. The main reason for the 
decline is a nationwide one--stu- 
dents are haveing difficulty get- 
ting into professional schools. 
The ratio of applicants to those 
accepted is large. 


“BOOMER” 
So says the VA... by casson/arown 


DID YOU KNOW ELIGIBLE 
VETERANS CAN GET 

A GI LOAN FOR 

A MOBILE HOME? 


\ 


United Feature Syndicate, Inc 


Contact nearest VA office 
{check your phone book] or 


a local veterans group. 


SUT co Seeley Ss Wie Sera 


Women’s tennis 


By Debra Curry 

In their recent opening match 
against College of San Mateo, the 
MPC Women’s Tennis team aced 
their opponents 5-4. 

The team is gaining momem- 
tum as the season -progresses, as 
their record at press time is 4 
wins, 2 losses. 

According to second year coach 
Georgeanne McKellar, this year’s 
team is ‘‘better skilled overall in 
comparison to last year.”’ 

The players are ‘‘consistent in 
the back court,’’ which is crucial 


to the game whether they are . 


engaged in defensive or offensive 
play. 

Although the women are ‘‘not 
power players and do not have 
much experience in doubles 


play,’’ McKellar praises the team 
‘‘willingness to work 


for their 


hard and learn fast.”’ 

Finding the right combinations 
for doubles partners is a problem 
McKellar feels will work itself out 
during team practice. Essenti- 
ally, she is looking for the 
combination of players who will 
accent one another on the court. 
This will provide a balance in the 
weak and strong areas of the 
individual players in a team 
effort. 

The team’s weakest point is, 


‘“‘they’re not the volleyers they. 


should be,’’ says McKellar. The 
volley, often called the finishing 
shot because its principal purpose 
is to win the point and put an end 
to a rally, is an important aspect 
of the game in doubles play. _ 
Looking forward to future 
matches, McKellar anticipates 
tough competition all around. 


Lobos beat San Mateo 


‘The toughest team to beat in our 
league will be Foothill College.”’ 
Although the quality of players 
from all the colleges in the Bakwa 
League runs high, ‘‘Foothill has 
an amazingly strong team,’’ ac- 
cording to McKellar. 

Coach McKellar is assured that 
women’s tennis will continue to 


grow at MPC because the local 


high schools are emphasizing 
team tennis more. As a result, 
ladies going out for junior college 
tennis will be experienced at a 
more advanced level. 

The women’s team is off to a 
good start this season and if their 
abilities run with Coach McKel- 
lar’s optimism, they can expect a 
successful season. 

Their next match was ° Rched! 
uled yesterday against West Val- 
ley College. 


noisy new 
By Scott Mason 


If you were to take a survey of 
the first ten men you met on the 
streets and asked them, ‘‘what 
makes Charlie’s Angels such a 
popular television show?’’ The 
answers would be three--Farrah 
Fawcett-Majors, Jaclyn Smith 
and Kate Jackson. 

The same holds true for a rock 
group known as The Runaways. 
Five teen-age girls make up the 
band. They are Cherie Currie, 
lead vocals; Joan Jett, rhythm 
guitar; Lita Ford, lead guitar; 
Jackie Fox, bass guitar; and 
Sandy West, drums. 

Their second album, Queen of 
Noise, is just that--noisy. Vocalist 
Currie and Jett have no voice for 
rock music, lacking the basic tone 
control qualities many of us learn 
in our elementary school chorus. 


It Sounds 
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}Runaways produce a 


You can do it, too. So far almost 1,000,000 
people have done it. People who have different 
jobs, different !Q’s, different interests, different 
educations have completed the course. Our grad- 
uates are people from all walks of life. These people 
have all taken a course developed by Evelyn Wood, 
a prominent educator. Practically all of them at 
least tripled their reading speed with equal or better 
comprehension. Most have increased it even more. 


Think for a moment what that means. All of 
them—even the slowest—now read an average 
‘novel in less than two hours. They read an entire 
issue of Time or Newsweek in 35 minutes. They 
don’t skip or skim. They read every word. They use 
no machines. Instead, they let the material they’ re 
reading determine how fast they read. 


Incredible 


BUT MANY EVELYN WOOD GRADUATES 


CAN READ ALL 321,984 WORDS IN LESS 


THAN THE 12 HOURS TV VIEWING TIME 


At That Speed, The 688 Pages Come Across 
With More Impact Than The Movie. 


And mark this well: they actually understand 
more, remember more, and enjoy more than when 
they read slowly.: That’s right! They understand 
more. They remember more. They enjoy more. 
You can do the same thing—the place to learn more 
about it is ata free speedreading lesson. | 


This is the same course President Kennedy had 
his Joint Chiefs of Staff take. The same one Sen- 
ators and Congressman have taken. 


~ Come to a free Speed Reading Lesson and find 
out. It is free to you and you will leave with a better 
understanding of why it works. Plan to attend a free 


Speed Reading Lesson and learn that it is possible 
to read 3-4-5 times faster, with better compre- 
hension. 


SCHEDULE OF FREE SPEED READING -LESSONS 
You'll increase your reading speed 
90 to 100% on the spot! 


SUNDAY APRIL 3 - 7 


Thru AND 


_ MONTEREY 
MONTEREY HILTON INN 


~4;:00PM 
1000 Aguajito Rd. ei 
Rt. 1 at Fisherman’s Wharf Exit 
8:00PM 


THURSDAY APRIL 10 - 14 


- MEVELYN WOOD READING DYNAMICS———--—- 


_ called. Future Games 


album 


A high pitch, chalkboard scratch- 
ing sound is about all that makes 
up the vocals for this album. 

The instrumental sounds that 
come from the three guitarists 
really amazed me. I take the male 
chauvinist attitude that anything 
overpowering must not be coming 
from a woman, but I was wrong 

There is some truly meaty 
music on the tracks ‘‘Johnny 
Guitar,’’ “‘Born To Be Bad’’ and 
‘‘T Love Playin’ With Fire.’’ The 
nunaways have their act together 
when it comes to their instru- 
mental sounds. 

On the first tour of America for 
this group, it is said that the five 
girls ‘‘literally had guys standing 
in the aisles’’. Few probably 
really cared too much about what 
they sounded like. When you’ve 
got five foxy chicks together on 
one stage, your going to find a lot 
of guys in the area. 

It’s a unique act, five girls in 
one rock band. The Runaways 
will probably become an Ameri- 
can success story, but for the 


‘wrong reason. 


Spirit - Future Games 


What would you expect to hear 
from a man named Randy Cali- 
fornia? Maybe, something spec- 
tacular like the state his last name 
represents: If so, you’re in for a 
big disappointment. 

The Group which California 
(the: "mans; not the =.stave)) 1s 
associated with is called Spirit. A 
new album, The Group’s ninth, 
gives a 
good indication of :vhich direction 
The Group is headed: down and 
rapidly. Honestly, there was no- 
thing at all on the album I could 
call enjoyable except the silence 
between each track. 

Spirit is supposed to be a rock 
band, but their latest album 
doesn’t fit into that category. As 
a matter of fact, I can’t see 
putting it into any kind of musical 
classification. 

There are two things about the 
group I find hard to believe. 
First, the five member band has 
been together now for almost 10 
years, surviving many bands that 
have come and gone through 
those years. 

Second, I can’t see how Randy 
California could have once played 
together with Jimi Hendrix and 
still be as awkward as he is with 
the guitar. About the only tning 
he must have learned fr6m the 
Hendrix is how to read music. 
Playing it, he’s still trying to 
catch on. 

Those of you who do enjoy their 
music stand up and leave the 
room. The rest of us can take 
turns putting down their new 
album. 
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By Scott Mason 
‘‘Your name is Bruce? Bruce 
what?’’ asked a youngster. 

‘‘Bruce...gee, I don’t know 
what,’’ replied the gold medal 
winner of the decathlon in the 
1976 Olympics. 

Bruce Jenner was on the Mon- 
terey Peninsula to participate in a 
track and field clinic for young- 
sters. The event was sponsored 
by the Sports Village Association 
of Asilomar. — 

‘‘A clinic like this is good for 
track and field sports,’’ said the 
handsome young Olympic sens- 
ation. ‘‘I came here with the idea 
of getting people involved in 
sports.’’ 

His cohort in the clinic, wo- 
men’s track star Marily King, 
gave him an awkward look so he 
added, ‘‘It also took a little 
twisting of my arm to get me to 
come.”’ 

He would have disappointed an 
awful lot of youngsters if he 
hadn’t appeared. A crowd of kids 
between the ages of 8 to 18 
swarmed around Jenner as if he 
were an ice cream vendor. 

‘I’ve always gotten along well 


with kids,’’ said Jenner while 
autographing everything from 
notepads to tennis shoes. ‘‘T 


guess it’s because I’m just a big 
kid myself.’’ 

The ‘‘big kid’’ was recently 
voted Amateur Athelete of the 
‘Year by the Sports Writers Asso- 
ciation of America. 

Coaching Career 

‘In high school, I never though 
of being in the Olympics,”’ re- 
called Jenner. ‘‘I was a partici- 
pant in four sports-baseball, foot- 
ball, basketball and track-but 
was _ really working toward a 
Ce career. 


An injury during his senior year 
ended a possible football career 
for Jenner. 

“TT wrecked my knee in 1969 
and had to have surgery on it,’ 
remembered Jenner. 

‘*T decided I didn’t want to get 
hurt anymore playing football,’’ 
he added, ‘‘so I started concen- 
trating on track and field events.”’ 

Jenner’s college coach, L. D. 
Welding, got him interested in 
the decathlon. _ 

‘*He thought I would be good at 
it so I worked on the events,’’ said 
Jenner. ‘‘During my sophomore 
year at Grayson College in Iowa I 
started thinking about the Olym- 
pics.”’ 

Montreal or Bust 

Jenner worked hard on im- 
proving his skills before the 
Summer Olympics in Montreal. 

‘‘T was never one of those who 
would get up before dawn like 
some of the macho jocks,’’ ex- 
claimed Jenner. ‘‘My day would 
begin at eight and end around 
seven at night. I never stayed out 
late in the time I was training.’’ 

‘‘! worked six to eight hours 
each day,’’ added Jenner. ‘‘The 

+ decathlon forces you to train like 
that because it is such a demand- 
ing event.”’ 

Another member of the Jenner 
family was also in excellent 
condition during Bruce’s training 
period. 

“T’ve got a good dog named 
Bertha Lou Jenner,’ said Bruce, 
referring to his four-year-old lab- 
rador retriever. ‘‘She didn’t get 
fat since my training but she sure 
needs a shave!”’ 

Bertha used to run the track 
and exercise with Jenner. Now it 
seems she has let herself get out 
of shape. 

‘“‘T took her up the mountains 


$Sports Comment 


Lobos play like '62 Mets and 75 Reds 


By Scott Mason 


What better time than April Fools Day is it to mention the biggest 
fools to ever vacate a major league baseball diamond: the 1962 New 


York Mets. 


They lost 120 games, which is 75 per cent of those they played. 
Two pitchers earned the distinguished honors of being 20 game 
losers while another lost 19 games. 

When the Giants'moved out of New York, so did Willie Mays, 
Whitey: Lockman and J ohnny Antonelli. Now the fans would have to 


settle for either ‘‘has been’’ or ‘ 


‘never will be’’ ballplayers. 


Players such as ‘‘Marvelous Marv’’ Throneberry, Ron Kanehl 
and Elio Chacon once attempted the art of baseball in New York’s 
Shea Stadium. None are exactly household names unless you’re 


married to one of them. 


Best Ever 

On the other side of the track are the 1975 Cincinnati Reds. They 
were known as the ‘‘big red machine’’ with good reason. 

Johnny Bench, Joe Morgan, Tony Perez, Pete Rose and George 
Foster all either hit over .300 or batted in 100 runs. Perez is the only 
one in this group who didn’t steal bases in double figures also. 

They went on to beat the Boston Red Sox four games to three in 
one of the most exciting World Series ever. | 

The 1975 Reds-pardon the cliche-were an awesome bunch to say 


the least. 


Jekyll and Hyde 
There have been two faces on the Lobo baseball team this year. 
The smiling face of the victorious Reds and the frowning face of the 


ridiculous Mets. 


It took the team a period of less than 24 hours to commit eleven 


errors in three games. 


On a Friday game against Menlo, the Lobos made four boots of 
the ball which let in all of the Oaks runs and a 4-1 victory. The next 
afternoon they played Merced in a double-header. The Lobos lost 

‘the first game 15-4 and won the second 6-5. Seven errors were — 


made in the twin bill. 


The pitching staff gave up 25 runs,an average of eight per game. 
Unless you’ve got a Morgan. or Perez on the bench, not too many 
games are going to be won this way; the Lobos didn't. 

The following Tuesday, Coach Larry Cummins-Casey Stengel?- 


- took his team to Hartnell college. 


the other day with my motor 
cycle,’? remarked Jenner. ‘“‘By 
the time we got to the top, Bertha 
was walking. Bertha never 
walks.’’ | 

The Olympic gold medalist is in 
big demand on the banquet 
circuit and for promotional work. 

When Jenner does find some 
free time he likes to take his bike 
to the mountains near his home in 
San Jose. 

‘It’s a great way for me to take 
my aggressions out,’’ revealed 
Jenner. ‘‘I do it also to get things 
bothering me off my mind and 
clear my head.’’ 

“It doesn’t seem that I ever 
have any’ time to myself, 
though,’’ continued Jenner. 
‘‘Right after this clinic, I have to 
fly to New York to be on their 
A.M. America show Monday 
morning.”’ 

Jenner has also been working 
for ABC television as a comment- 
ator for their ‘‘Superstars’’ and 
‘‘Superteams’’ competition. 

‘Yes, ABC sports has also kept 
me busy,’’ disclosed Jenner. 
‘‘T’ve also been making promo- 
tional appearance for the zerox 
corporation and a new line of 
sweat clothing which will have the 
Bruce Jenner label.”’ 

Another product that will soon 
have Jenner’s name on it is a 
book he has written. - 

‘It will be called The Challenge 
said the proud co-author. ‘‘Phil 
Finch, who lives in Carmel, and | 
started working on it eight 
months before the Olympics.’’ 


‘‘He did 99 per cent of the work © 


on the book,’’ credited Jenner. 
‘‘I talked about my experiences 
training for the Olympics into a 


recorder and Phil wrote it out.”’ 


Actress Christine Jenner, wife 
of Bruce, has also written a book 
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Jenner's a winner with youths 


BRUCE JENNER 


that will be on the market next | 
month. 
‘‘She wrote a book about 


athletes and sports,’ confided 
Jenner. ‘‘I don’t know what the 
title of it is, but the book will 
emphasize that all athletes strive 
for excellence and not settle for 
less.”’ 

Since participating in the sum- 
mer Olympics, Bruce developed a 
strong concern for amateur ath- 
letes and their lack of training 


MPC built up a comfortable lead of 9-2 and was ee at their 


first conference victory. 


Or so it seemed. 


The Panthers scratched and clawed for eight runs in the final 
three innings to win the game 10-9. 

At this point it looked as though the Lobos might challenge the 
1962 Mets losing streak. Their only handicap would be that they 


don’t play a 162 game schedule. 


Maroon Machine 
Three days later the Lobo bats got hotter than the Chicago fire of 


1871. 


Gavilan came to town and became the victims of a 20-3 beating. 
No, MPC didn’t miss a point after touchdown and give up a field 
goal. The Lobos wacked out 24 hits and got a fine pitching 


performance from Dan LcLeod. 


John Anderson and Bruce Willis could be compared to Morgan 
and Don Gullett with their brilliant play in the game against Ohlone. 
Willis pitched a one-hitter and Anderson scored the winning run 


on a heads up play. 


He was walked. A wild throw from pitcher Jeff Clark moved him 
to second base. Clark became nervous again by the lead Anderson 
was taking off of the bag and threw back to second base. The throw 
rolled into short centerfield. When Anderson saw the shortstop was 
loafing — towards the ball, he rounded third and never stopped, 


scoring a 2-1 victory for the Lobos. 


Ohlone’s only run came via two errors in the sixth inning. The 
same Ohlone team comes to town this afternoon to play the Lobos. 


And that’s no April Fools. 


Predictions 
This is the time of year sports writers make fools of themselves by 
trying to predict the final standings in major league baseball. 


Here is my act of foolishness: 


National League West; Lost Angeles, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 


San Diego, Atlanta and Houston. 
National League East; 
Montreal, New York and Chicago. 


American League West; Kansas City, Clifornia, Texas, Minnes- 
ota, Oakland, Seattle and Chicago. ; 


Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, St. 


Louis, 


American League East; Boston, New York, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Baltimore, Milwaukee and Toronto. 


facilities in America. 

‘‘They’re only doing it for the 
benefit of using those athletes 
right now though.” 

Roy Jefferson, a 12-year veter- 
an receiver for the Washington 

Carter Favored 

Jenner commented on Presi- 
dent Carter’s- speech to the 
amateur athletic commission in 
America. ‘‘He wants to see that 
there is a program organized for 
amateur athletes, and I agree.”’ 

‘‘The NCAA is the only organ- 
ization building people for future 
olympics now,’’ added Jenner. 
‘‘They’re only doing it for the 
benefit of using those athletes 
now though.’’ 

Roy Jefferson, a 12-year veter- 
an receiver for the Washington 
Redskins, also appeared at the 
clinic. 

‘*You know, I always liked track 
and field events,’’ he said during 
lunch at the Hilton. ‘‘One thing I 
was never good at was the shot 
put. I don’t know why but I 
couldn’t throw that thing.’’ 

‘‘A lot of people think that 


throwing it is just a matter of puré 
strength,’’ entered Jenner. ‘‘This 
isn’t true. Quickness is what 
counts, just as it counts when 


running. 
Not long after this ietferson 


had another problem. The man 


who has faced Hardeman, Green- » 


wood, Butkus and other shadow- 


ing figures in the NFL was 
choking on a crouton in his green 


salad. 
‘‘That was one tough salad,”’ 


laughed Jefferson as he re-en- 
tered into the room, leaving to 
clear his throat. 

Malibu Home 

Jenner lives at the Malibu 
Beach when not in San Jose. 

‘It’s close to Los Angeles 
where my business interest is,”’ 
said Jenner. “But it is away from 
the crowds and conjestion of the 
City.2. 

‘This is a beautiful area-one of 
the nicest in the world,’’ added 
Jenner referring to the Monterey 
Peninsula. ‘I wouldn’t mind 


owning a home here but Malibu is 
perfect for me.’’ — 
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